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A FAREWELL TO EXPEDIENCY 


XPEDIENCY is dictionary-defined as “Cultivation of, or ad- 
herence to, expedient means and methods; esp., subordination of 
moral principle in the means for the sake of facilitating an end or 
purpose.” Our thoughts were turned in this direction recently by a letter 
received, and published in this issue because it reflects a viewpoint with 
which SPIRIT kas been familiar—overly familiar—since its inception. 
We are convinced, we should immediately state, that the holders of 
this viewpoint who urge it on us would be startled if they imagined they 
were advocating a “subordination of moral principle” implicitly if 
not directly. And we absolve them of such an intention, although we 
might point out that often they have not “thought through.” The 
advisers of the man with the donkey in the Aesop’s fable did not— 
each merely pleaded a special and limited idea. When we last saw 
the man, anxious to please all and sundry, he was carrying the donkey; 
yet it was quite obvious that when he began his journey he planned 
to ride the beast which is a symbol of that type of stupidity his 
master displayed as the fable ended. 
When an organization is formed the initial work to be done is 
to determine with the utmost carefulness precisely what it is to be, 
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the purposes it proposes to serve, and the ends it seeks to achieve. The 
scrutiny under which this work is done normally is exact and com- 
prehensive. The public it aims to reach is determined and also limited. 
If an organization is founded to encourage Latvian musicians, its 
progenitors are aware that they would be foolish to spend effort on 
attracting supporters who are interested neither in music nor Latvians. 
If such did arrive, bearing gifts, they would not be turned away, but 
they would receive a cold reception if they conditioned their gifts on 
the organization foregoing its purpose, and incidentally its individuality, 
to encourage musicians irrespective of their nationality. The prospective 
benefactor may be terrifically interested in Chinese music but he cannot 
quarrel because the organization is not. Nor will the latter be impressed 
by the argument that “the most good can be done by reaching the 
most people,” as our correspondent, Miss Iris Sullivan implies should 
be its desire. It did not entertain such a desire in the first place. 

SPIRIT, according to another correspondent, Mr. John Dillon 
Husband, “has made a creditable niche for itself,” and he attributes 
this at least partly to “the obstinacy of merit.” Envying him the 
phrase, we would like to think that he would extend it to other ob- 
stinacies—those obstinacies which led Helen C. White to write: “It 
is indeed remarkable that any magazine over ten years should have 
maintained so high and so steady a level of quality.” In seeking to do 
this, SPIRIT knew its “niche” and has not sought to cater to mass 
taste. It has not been unaware that “most people are average” and 
when it chose to appeal to the discriminating it did so with deliberation. 
Dr. White appraises SPIRIT’s achievement as “the reward of a clear 
definition of purpose and of steadfastness in adhering to the resolution 
not to compromise with mediocrity or facility.” She might also have 
added: “‘not to compromise with basic principles” initially established 
by SPIRIT. Unquestionably expediency, when we look at an in- 
adequate bank account, might indicate that the latter could be swelled 
if we did compromise. But those responsible for the magazine are 
convinced that such a move would sacrifice the end to the means. 

It would mean more. There are certain things which make SPIRIT 
distinctive, unique. To lower its standards would be to sacrifice its 
individuality. The field of poetry is already overly plagued with maga- 
zines unlit by any editorial discrimination. There is no need for another, 
nor any particular purpose that it could serve. We must ask our readers 
to support us on what SPIRIT is and not what SPIRIT might be if 
the experimenters in policy had their way. It has an essence and we 
welcome no suggestion that it be transmuted into something inferior. 
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CRUSADER 


Encourage in your heart no certitude 
That equal pain engenders equal joy, 
That all your nights of terror will conclude 
With beatific dawns; you thus decoy 
The heart to hope, to where the covered blind 
Conceals the gun, exploding with a blast 
Against the wing, the unsuspecting mind 
That hurried to the south, now lost, now past. 
There are no medals for the hunger borne, 
No amulets awarded for the cold, 
No badges given for the sickening morn— 
The only stable surety you hold 
Is your own honor, singular, intense; 
That is your badge, your only recompense. 
J. A. HERMANN. 


THE SIZE GOD MEANT A MAN TO BE 


A little man amazingly 

Can touch the roofed-in sky and feel 
God and His infinity. 

And being little thus can kneel 


And pray a little, loving prayer 

As that word within and sign without 
For which his kneeling, noticed there 
Is what all men are grieved about. 


Are grieved about, who being little 

Can rise to such height, see such wonder 
Their dumbness touches man’s sacred riddle 
Of being man and being under 


The size God meant a man to be, 
The love he meant a man to give 
To his dark and bright mortality 
That life might die and death might live. 


ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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THE MEN WE FEAR 


Not the antic scholar 
Parched within his gown, 

Nor yet the stony heretic 
Pilloried for his frown; 


The fool who thrusts the world across 
The precipice’s brink, 

The critic ripening his scorn 
Upon his bitter drink. 


It is not these, the active men, 
Whom we have need to dread, 
But those who with more indolence 

Walk quicker than the dead. 


JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


FRUITION AFTER FEAR 


When will there come a time when I shall find You 
And finding You be ready 

To redeem the heavy pledges I have made? 

Nor at the slightest revelation of Your Love 

I fi::d myself incapable of even slight requital 

And I grow afraid. 


Fear, like a thick distorting haze 

Is hanging low above the fields of prayer 

Changing Your loving Face to one of scrutiny; 

Glazing my fields alone with drought and rust 

Preventing You from reaching through my thirsting roots; 
Placing a joyless barrier 

When the music for the harvest dance 

Calls me to join the gleaners there 

Before the store of ripened fruits. 


I know but one diffusive fountain head 
Whose waters can erase 
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The haze, the barricade, the scorching plague. 

Opening my fields to it 

I shall perceive Your loving Face, 

Reap even now the ripening grain of joy, 

Watch for Your coming with clear eyes and open heart. 
And I shall step to serve You lightly, joyously 

In measures of a rhythm that is free and new 

Pulsed by the upward sweeping flow 

Of that spontaneous well— 

My confidence in You. 


SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 


GREAT SILENCE 


Almost emptied of sound and light, 
The house is folding against the night 
Whose silence and darkness travelled far 
To fasten the hearing and shut the sight. 


Yes, close the enclosure with bolt and bar, 
Dismiss the final windowed star, 

Erase the phrases that only were 

Eddies where flowing waters are. . . 


Out of the depths where outlines blur 
Around a hearth which those deeps inter, 
A glow, a gleam—like flame that clung 
Under the ashes—begins to stir. 


There in the hush which the house has wrung 
Empty of echoes, love has hung 

A word—that a listening house may learn 
What God has heard since God was young. 


To its own deep heart the house must yearn— 
Must linger there and there discern 
How hollows brim and shadows burn. . . 

SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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AT THE IRON GATE 


(‘They came to the iron gate that leadeth to the city, which of itself 
opened to them.” Acts xii. 10) 


Once heaven sent an angel straight— 
Peter was Pope and Christ was Lord—— 
And two came to the iron gate 
That opened of its own accord. 
For ‘His Church prayed and prayer is power 
Through living faith beyond man’s wonder: 
When the bells sounded midnight’s hour 
St. Peter’s chains were torn asunder. .. . 
(O House built on the rock of prayer | 
And breaker of each bond of hate 
Through every age and everywhere, 
Pray on, sure and importunate! ) 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


AN ARGUMENT ADDRESSED TO CHRIST 


This was a loud and dance-hall night: 

The wind pulled out a nickel moon 

And made the wailing trumpets of the trees 

To din in all the quiet cloisters of the mind; 

The stars, like neon tubes, blinked out Gethsemani, 
Where I am both betrayer and betrayed! 


If it was I who led my five and clamoring wits 
To where you waited on the henna rocks 

To lay a moony kiss against your lips, 

Then it was I, but parsed in other moods 

And bound by quick subjunctives in the throat, 
They led away: 

And love’s declension is all accusative. 


We drink, with you, in Kedron’s flush 

The waters of the world 

In every proper sorrow now; 

Watching our sins, like murky fish, turn tail 


And drown themselves amid the waters of our redemption 
And in the seabed of your Holy Spirit’s broad economy. 


Deep in the pearl a tortured core 
Sleeps to the outer brilliance; 


And your Gethsemani spills over, fills and floods 
The narrow garth of all our wills, 
Wherein a multitude of Christ hide out 
Among the mysteries of faith; and wait, 
Like tiger lilies growing in the night 
Against the coming day, 
Sin’s slow and serpentine approach 
That rustles on the rocks 
As loud as any Angelus! 
GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 


FIRST LESSON IS FROM’’—APRIL! 


Another spring unfurls its quenchless green, 
Petals the waking earth, and scales the wind 
With the shrill fluting of forgotten birds. 
Only the heart that winter has made grim 
Clutches its pitiful armor and is slow, 

Slow to give over grieving. . Only the mind 
Wears its old fortitude, the sober cloak 

It cannot toss aside. 


O, pilgrim, know 
Spring is your country, too. The burdened spirit 
Acknowledges this bloom. Teach it to trust 
The underlying tenderness, to love 
The merciful design it tries to see— 
As eagerly as blind men feel the sun 
Upon their groping hands. . . 

O, wake and claim 

This mortal flowering—the rhythmic pledge 
Of an immortal harvest, sown of God, 
Rooted beneath the granite of our grief, 
And, even now, thrusting aside the stone. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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SONG WITHOUT WORDS 


For every word, a word: 

I offer what is due 

to each, and scales are even— 
but for you, 


I have no transient talk 

to trade you equally: 

how can the gull share secrets 
with the sea? 


How can the moth presume 
to gossip with the flame? 
how can the bee take lightly 


the clover’s name? 


Words clothe nonentities 
in woven ostentation; 
but understanding wears 
no conversation. 


For you, no spoken part 
of eloquence, but its whole: 
for you, the singing silence 
of the soul. 


MARION HOYT. 


CHOICE 


There are two ways of going blind— 
You have your choice and you may choose, 
When there is nothing else to lose 
But time and comfort of the mind, 
To draw the shades and close the doors 
And empty transoms of the light, 

And darkness soaking through the pores 
Will dull the retina with night. 


Or you may find a quicker way 
The utter dark that heroes take 


When honor has the choice to make 
And who is there to answer nay? 
They stare into the flaming disc 
Knowing the battle must be won 
When eyes of young men take the risk 
And drain their sockets in the sun. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


SILENCE 
“Study to be quiet”—Paul Thess. I 


The dark crane, Disillusion, 
Wading wind-drained shallows of the heart 
Will never haunt the space filled with Silence. 
Heaven is a silvered silence 
Like unto a lake of dreams, upon whose breast 
Hushed and wearied winds lie very still, 
And blazing fagots no longer burn 
In meadows of the mind, nor singe the wings of angels 
Woven on the soul’s white tapestry. 


Silence comes with velvet step 
Down the soundless pathway, toward the emerald door 
Where sorrow dies—hushing the last notes of the violin 
Crying in the dusk for something lost that will not live again-- 
The song of the unaware for the unawakened— 
(Ah, pitiful summation of all earth’s tarnished caring!) 
Silence stills the heart’s fierce leopard 
Sleeping under leafless trees, dull with dark wine, 
Unmindful of those trees that never can be bare... . 


Ill 


The cloistered heart discards 
Its silken sheath and bids the soul ascend 
Above the highest branch of the cedar; 
O Silence, be very still 
In the wide, wide garden where blooms the Single Rose. 
STELLA MUSE WHITEHEAD. 
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AGAIN PILATE 


Pilate calls for soap and towel 
And seats in the public square: 
Pilate knows the world’s a judge 
And he’d have it call him fair i 
And he’d cleanse the stain 
Of the thick red rain 
From hearth and thoroughfare. 


Pilate calls for axe and saw 

And a flood of printer’s ink— 

Pilate knows the sins you see 

Seem less than the sins you think, 

So he hews the tree 

While the crowds agree 

On the cup some few must drink. i 


Pilate calls for soap and bowl 

And he throws his archives wide— 

Pilate bids the world be judge 

As the East and West divide; 

But the murky flow 

On the sullen snow 

Cries out at the things he’d hide. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


bd FLOTSAM—MESSAGE FROM MAURIAC 


On this sandy point the seeker 

May conquer the obdurate sea 

And learn from her ravished innocence 
The one humility. 

Her sands are beset by seducers, 

The same that beguile his soul 

And deep in the swirling waters 
Where Nature demands her toll, 

The passionate currents tangle 

In patterns forever prime; 


While half-formed, fanciful children, 
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Stifled before their time, 

Topple impregnable towers 

Prostrate in powerless rot:. 

All that has been, delivered, 

All that might be and is not. 

Who fathoms the cloistered corruption 
Under her whitened crest, 

Nor blinds his eyes to her faithlessness, 
Alone knows rest. 

Until he can walk through the wreckage, 
Untouched by fear and surprise, 

Look at the face of his wayward love 
And number her harlotries, 

His surging strength covers quicksand, 
Lining the brink of hell, 

And Death makes feast in the secret depths 
‘ Where Life should dwell. 


SISTER MARY GILBERT. 


THOUGHTS FOR PRIVATE THINKERS 


To run so blindly with the mob—to think 

As others think for lack of thought alone 

Is death to what we call the soul. To own 
The wraith of reason is to know the link 
Between the man and God. Who use it not 
Slip closer to the beasts, depend like sheep 

On other sheep and leaders who will keep 

The herd in motion toward the master’s plot. 


So I would have you shape your private thought, 

Not by the zealot’s curse, the old wives’ tale, 

The slanted headline or the barroom Braille 

That stains your fingers as you learn. We bought 

The right to dearly to abstain—alone 

A man does freeman’s thinking—do your own! 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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FOR MY CHILDREN’S STEPMOTHER 


If you should ever leave them, 
They’d not assume to search 
For grievance at your going; 
As soon blame wind on birch. 


Though one day they might lose you, 
Your fortitude would shine 

A candle from an altar, 

A halo from a shrine. 


LOUIS J. SANKER. 


THE NAKED ROCK 


“And I will give you a new heart and put a new spirit within you.” 
Ezechiel 36:26. 
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You move, O Philistia, like the inconstant wind 
Touching the sweet clover on the sloping hillside; 

In the valley, the winter wheat ripens, green to gold, 
And its ripeness will be life-bread, warm-scented, 
The plain fare of men who seek answers 

Beyond this moment and this hour. 


You will know hunger, Philistia, in the midst of plenty, 
While the seed you have crushed will spring 

From the naked rock of your blindness, 

A singing serpent coiled at the root. 


Turn back, O Philistia, with the thin cloak 

Of your hypocrisy gathered about you, 

Before the cold strikes down the twisted vine 

And the pale-leafed tree, destroying the forked lightning 

Of the serpent’s tongue. 

Then thunder will wrap you round in the quaking folds 

Of your fear and split the granite temple of your unbelief. 
And the rains will wash the cluttered crevices 

Of your heart, making it clean, dissolving the weblike cloak 
Which your pride has woven. 


O Philistia, turn back, seeking God’s Face: 
Even now, He will breathe a new spirit within you, 
Re-creating you, whole, in His likeness, 
That you may move steadfast 
With the swift feet of a child 
Toward His holy mountain. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


TWENTY-SEVEN 


The years have dried: their waters 
inward from the slimy edges curled 
and there is foothold now 

on the uptowering world. 


He who has gained the topmost ledge has seen 

how blood veins the moon, 

how the moon swings lantern-wise for one that comes 
than the night more soon: 


wherefore he has fled to silences and welcomed 
the desert to his brain 

who loved the plain chant of the bird 

the young bells of the rain: 


loving song he has stopped 

in midsong his voice, 

he had bound his hands 

with bleeding thorn-cord of a single choice: 


He has tethered straitly his path 

he has torn out his eyes 

who knows of the wall at the world’s end, who has wept to see 
the barred and bolted skies. 


Wherefore the beggar 
when blood festers the moon 


will laugh in the face of the thief who comes 
than the night more soon. 


DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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ALTAR BOY 


The line of Aaron has not yet been run, 
For fealty roots deeper than the oath, 
And always someone’s course is just begun 
Of all the vast host after Jeremoth. 


And s0, with sleep still claiming lash and limb, 
This morning’s lad with pentecostal air 
Burrows the step with brow serenely grim, 
Beating his breast to rhyme an ancient prayer— 


So casual with boat and book and bell, 
That Seraphs tremble for his callow mien; — 
So innocent, that all of height and hell 
Ponder with awe the continents between. 


Yet worlds will summon and the sacring cease 
For conflict and the heresy of haste, 

Where woe is mortal wisdom’s afterpiece, 
And joy too often ashes to his taste. 


But Mercy leans across the ageless night 
Whose moistened finger palliates the parch, 
And comforts him with latter days made bright 
By memories of servitude in starch. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, C.S.J. 


AND LEFT ME STRANDED ON A HUSH 
(Title adapted from a line by Francis Thompson) 


Once, as a lad, alone in bed, 
Holding a story book I’d read, 

I knew a moment of golden awe; 
But I can not tell what it was I saw. 


’ I remember only the sudden hush, 
The exultation and the glow, 
Upon a wintry, windy night— 
How long ago! 


Page 


But yet though I am now beyond 
The touch of any fairy wand, 

At times, I know not when or where, 
A wind of wonder stirs my hair, 


And I’m alone on unknown seas 

That wash the shores of mysteries; 

Or I am facing pagan hordes 

With knights who fight with broken swords .. . 


But soon, too soon, the vision fades, 
And Roland’s sobbing horn 

Quavers faintly—then is still— 
And I am left forlorn. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Let those. preferring cruel things, love the past 
and pray to broken statues; we hold dear 

only the moments that are with us here, 

and favor them for the brief time they last. 

For to regard what’s vanished with regret 
implies the present poorer; in the boast 

of yesterday, today is always lost 

and our tomorrow’s love is seen in doubt. 


Let others love the past. We do not use 

old ashes for fresh fuel, but each new day’s 
increasing coal take with renewing praise, 

nor sigh for all the warmth that each must lose. 
The years are unsure footholds in the track 
leading upward; climbers should not look back. 


OLIVER HALE. 
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THE SIGN OF THE GREAT 
By Rocer P. Parr 


REASON that animals don’t talk is that they have absolutely 

nothing to say. Each time man falls he comes closer to the brute 

animal. The closer he comes to the brute the more imperfect his ideas. 

The more imperfect his ideas the more imperfect his expression. Per- 

fect expression consists in his expression to God. History shows clearly 

that art in all forms reaches great stature only when it becomes a sacri- 
ficial expression of man to his God. 

Man is defined as a rational animal. That he transcends the animal 
by his limitless capacity for good is evidenced by his power of abstract 
thinking, his ability of forming universal concepts. This possession of 
rational thought is a sign of his possession of a spiritual soul. It is by 
these powers and faculties that he transcends physical nature and aspires 
to good beyond the finite. Aristotle has called man a political animal 
and later St. Thomas; scholastic philosophy generally has contended 
that man is by nature a social being, and that his human welfare is 
unattainable outside of society. Man is a moral being because he is a 
rational being, capable of guiding himself to the very source of his 
being through the use of his reason, and therefore responsible for what 
he makes of his life. 

Flounder though he may, man cannot deny his origin or his destiny. 
He must recognize his nature though this recognition may be expressed 
in negative or positive actions—religion or lack of religion. As morality 
cannot be regarded as a product of society neither can religion. Rather 
does religion spring from the recognition by man that he is a creature 
and is dependent on his Creator. It is upon this original religious con- 
sciousness that society builds. History shows that in every instance the 
great religions of the world are not products of a society. Rather was 
it an individual who gave religion to society. Now society is as good 
as the individuals who compose it; art will be as good as the individual 
or the civilization which produces it. The degree of man’s recognition 
of his nature and destiny will then be reflected through the many refrac- 
tions in that society, that culture or art in which he creates or destroys. 

It is within the heart of man that one must seek to build if the 
future is to improve over the past and present. This was the soil that 
nurtured a force that flowered forth under the name of Christianity and 
reconstructed out of the chaos of a morally decayed Pagan civilization 
an age that has never been surpassed in artistic achievement, in its con- 
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summate poetry, in its conception of morality and the dignified worth 
of human nature, elevating it to the divine. The Thirteenth Century 
reflects the culmination of man’s realization of his nature and destiny — 
under the fatherhood of God; this overwhelming realization in turn 
fathered a great faith which unified the individual and society flowering 
forth in every form of art and human activity. 

What I am suggesting then is that like the heart of man—like re- 
ligion—like literature or art in any form. Arthur Machen, the distin- 
guished writer and critic in his Hieroglyphics says of literary principle. 
“You ask me for a new test or rather a new expression of the one test 
that separates literature from that mass of stuff which is not literature. 
I will give you a test that will startle you. Literature is the expression 
through the aesthetic medium of words of the principles of dogmatic 
theology and moral theology. That which is not in harmony with these 
dogmas is not literature. Unless you have assimilated the final dogmas 
—the eternal truths upon which those things rest, consciously if you 
please, but unconsciously of necessity, you can never write literature, 
however clever and amusing you may be.” Of initial importance in 
the making of art then is the premise that the artist’s views and prin- 
ciples must be governed by objective truth. If the principles with which 
an artist works are false they in themselves lack that noble virtue through 
which a pure and worthy emotion is born. 

It is the job of the poet to attempt to explain the mystery of life. 
To do this he must see life steadily and see it whole. Truth is one. 
This oneness, however, may be expressed in countless ways. This is part 
of its splendor; this is its poetry. Unless an artist is working within 
this great framework of truth he can never hope to pierce the Stygian 
darkness and emerge into the poetic unity that is his sole aim. The 
struggle to keep this goal within his vision is his suffering; the stretch- 
ing toward it is his joy. 

The responsibilities of an artist are many and they are serious. To 
meet them, requires spiritual and artistic integrity. Since the artist’s 
work is a sign, his is a grave obligation to set forth the truth of fact in 
accurate terms. The poet’s job is priest-like. He is a zealous guardian 
of truth. His purpose must be positive, his method precise, and his 
strength of execution herculean. His position must be definite, clear 
and exact; otherwise, he is not ready to write. He must wait for the 
knowledge of “connaturality” that will set him feverishly to work to 
produce the sign of the truth he has experienced. In some creatures God 
chose to infuse superior sensitivity and creative faculties: gifts of keen 
insight, knowledge of the beautiful, coherent extension in reality, fired 
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wonder in the soul, the virtue of art and inherent culture. These are 
the great artists. It is in the resounding of the magnitude of God that 
we find a great work. It is through the “poetic experience” that the 
echo of God is known to the artist. M. Maritain in his essay, “The Poetic 
Experience,” says, “I speak of poetry and poetic experience as the inner 
source and animating soul of all kinds of arts.” It is a type of knowl- 
edge whose means is affective inclination. “This poetic knowledge,” 
M. Maritain further explains, “is a knowledge of reality, of the inward- 
ness of things, or of their reverse sides; a knowledge proper to poetry 
or the spirit of poetry with a mysterious movement toward the sources 
of being.” 

Since it comes not through concept or reasoning, this peculiar and 
very particular knowledge cannot be expressed in concepts. Rather it is 
expressed only in the over-all work, the unified object of the writer’s 
art. This is true because the poetic exverience is subjective. The in- 
sight reached is of the person, cast deep within his soul; the experience 
transcends conscious reality; the artist is turned in upon himself. He, 
therefore, dimly grasps himself and becomes a part of his vision. The 
simplicity of the knowledge forbids separation. In simplicity or non- 
division must it speak. 

It is not difficult to see that without conformity to objective truth 
there can be no great art in any of its numerous manifestations. Art is 
the afterglow of the light of culture and its ultimate object is the glori- 
fication of Almighty God. Culture is the fruit which springs from the 
womb of civilization which in turn is the child of religion. A true re- 
ligion alone will produce a true culture which will light the flame that 
is to burn into a true and perfect art. 

A negative expression of man’s nature will produce no religion nor 
culture and therefore no art, because a selfish spirit in itself constitutes 
a solvent. Negativitism has destroyed succeeding civilizations which 
had flourished under heavenly wings. In poetry particularly has this 
negative spirit proved to be the source of artistic impotence. The lyric 
flame of song cannot survive in an atmosphere which is drained of the 
oxygen of truth. 

Truth is self-evident. This real reality is about us, tangible, visible, 
understandable. It is basic; it is simple. It does not change nor pass. 
Truth is truth yesterday, today and forever. A child or a poet sees it 
and accepts it simply, spontaneously, completely. He embraces it and 
takes it unto himself. It becomes a part of his being. This power is 
natural to all. It seems we lose it somewhere along the way. I think it 
becomes lost when we cease to believe in fairies and in fairyland, when 
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we no longer believe in dreams or in dreaming, when we forget who we 
are and lose our identity in the vagueness of sophistication, at the dan- 
gerous corner of cynicism, in the tragic easiness of disbelief. 

No wonder we are alone—for we are alone. The world is alone; 
the poet is alone. But our loneliness is naught compared to the beautiful 
and brilliant loneliness of God. The great ones, the divinely inspired 
ones, have always been alone. They have always been basically simple. 
Their emanation, their source of power, the rule by which they lived 
is known as much as it is given by man to know his Creator. Their 
lives are by the very nature of things inexplicable. They rise out of the 
quiet shadows and disappear in a mist. We see them among us; we feel 
them through their poetry, but never really know them. With God’s 
word upon their lips they cry out to the world, and then they vanish, 
leaving a circle of holy light between them and the world—a memory, 
a poem. 

Witness of the inspiration, of the compassion, of the simplicity and 
complete understanding of diurnal truths can be found consistently in 
the exquisite cry of the true poet. The power of the poet-artist is a 
mysterious one; it stems immediately from his grasp upon his knowl- 
edge of man. Where did he get this grasp? Ask God who created 
miracles in Augustine, in Dante, in Aquinas. 

Poetry in its dogmatic wisdom has shown us the way and shall again 
for its carries with it a great power of thought that runs forever along 
the river of the mind until it flowers in the garden of the open sea. 
This is the word of every true poet, and his sign is his word: “Be con- 
scious in living that you live—believe in the edge of the earth and in 
the darkness beyond.” His is a winged song whose lyric note disappears 
in the valley of darkness. The sensitive and the wise, listening to its 
descending reverberations, become ecstatically aware that it passes 
through the dark night and bursts forth into the eternal dawn. 


Book Reviews 
A LETTER ON SITWELL 


To the Editor—Fifteen appraisals of the recent poetry of Miss Edith Sit- 
well, on the occasion of her visit to the United States, and in conjunc- 
tion with the appearance of her war poetry under the title The Song of 
the Cold are contained in A Celebration for Edith Sitwell (edited by 
Jose Garcia Villa. Norfolk: New Directions. $1.50). With the ex- 
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ception of one, the critiques are uniformly capable, informative, neatly 
written. The single exception is the critique by Jack Lindsay, who 
develops very scientifically a high and mighty Hegelian analysis, with 
ridiculous contempt for practically everything between Keats and Miss 
Sitwell and company. The type of treatment can be guessed from 
samples of his vocabulary—time-planes, focus, trauma, the human 
condition, symbolic correspondences, and so on. I don’t think even 
Miss Sitwell got what he was saying at a first reading. The appraisals 
begin with a memory of Miss Sitwell from her brother Osbert, and 
end with a few lines from a letter by Yeats. Appreciation number 
fourteen is Gertrude Stein’s—the New York Times reviewer of the 
Celebration said, equivalently, that one should not dismiss her words 
lightly. I wonder how much time one ought to give to them, so as not 
to dismiss them too lightly. After the critiques, the editor presents 
nine of Miss Sitwell’s poems. ° 

But lest I create a false impression, let me insist that thirteen of 
the estimates are solidly good; they make interesting reading, and 
represent that practical kind of intelligent and sympathetic criticism 
which invites one to read the works themselves. I don’t know of any 
better kind of praise for this particular collection. Nevertheless, I can 
imagine fifteen other critics, with a different set of standards, com- 
mitting themselves to a rather different sort of celebration. It all de- 
pends, I suppose, on what you expect from the great contemporary 
poet. 

Anyone who reads Edith Sitwell’s poetry carefully will agree in the 
main with many, if not all, of the judgments expressed in the present 
book. The poems which she has written since 1942 are amazingly 
different from the strange poetry of her earlier publications—different 
in tone, rhythm, content, emotion, in all but imagery and symbolism 
(one is tempted to say), except that these take on new meanings in 
a new context. This is a Neo-Romantic poetry, the poetry of wisdom 
and maturity, of immense commiseration for suffering people, of aching 
aspiration for the millenium when rich and poor, saint and sinner, shall 
live together as compassionate fellow-beings under God. It has all the 
rhythm of great utterance, all the intensity of almost mystical vision, 
sweep of prophecy, ‘ardent diction and imagery, an all-embracing and 
pathetic pity. 

But one finds a defect in all this superb approach: it is the defect 
which marks nearly every serious poetic resolution of the crisis of the 
age—every approach, that is, which is not plainly and totally centered 
in Christ. One meets ideas in Miss Sitwell’s burning poetry which 
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sound hopefully like the reality of the Mystical Body, except that 
there is too much dealing in what looks like a confused sort of spiritual 
pantheism. Her acceptance of the wretchedness of the times is a good 
deal like stocial serenity; at any rate, it has little to do, in a simply 
and truly Christian way, with original sin and the punishment of sin, 
Redemption, the hope of eternal life. Her poetry is theological, but 
founded on a perplexing theology. It is surely the poetry of a very 
good woman, but a poetry which is Christian in a strong but indefinite 
way. As far as it goes, and as far as one gathers the full meaning, it 
is almost sublime; but it seems only an approach to great poetry, since 
it sets out to go the whole distance to Truth but falls short of the goal. 
A Catholic, I am sure, cannot be quietly content with it, however much 
he admires the superlative and moving art with which it handles the 
fundamental ideas of all great poetry. 

It seems to me that the moderns have long been looking for some 
one whose great poems will finally justify their experiments, their 
departures, their oblique approach. But I don’t think their great poet 
is Edith Sitwell, and I don’t believe the modern critics think so either. 
It was not Yeats, nor will it be Auden, Thomas, Spender, nor even 
Eliot, in spite of the Nobel Prize. When such a poet comes—perhaps it 
will be Thomas Merton, when he has reached perfect development— 
he will unite what is best in the modern approach with what we have 
inherited from the past, and he will be intelligible withal, writing 
directly and powerfully, in a liberated but understandable medium, 
closer to the manner of the great Christian poets of past ages than to 
any of the present-day idols. 

I think—or, at any rate, I sincerely hope—that there will be trouble 
soon, that there will come a strong creative reaction to the poetic manner 
of the day. There may yet spring up a school of poets who will re- 
member that writing of any kind is a business of give-and-take, that 
poets are supposed to be communicating with others when they publish 
their work. They will not make the Olympian demand that people snap 
out of their intellectual torpor, and learn to roll up their sleeves and 
really labor over their poetry. 

In an end-of-the-year article in the New York Times Book Review 
back in December, the writer (Charles Poore) spoke of 1948 as a year 
that could be proud of itself when you considered the number of 
fine books that had been published. But these were his words when 
he came to speak of the year’s poetry: “The poets wrote books that 
were almost conscientiously neglected by almost everyone who should 
know better in a supposedly educated and intelligent society. . . .” 
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Whose fault is it? And will it be remedied in time, by education? Will 
our universities eventually raise up a body of young enthusiasts, whose 
cultivated taste will gradually seep down to improve the lower levels 
of the reading public? I doubt it. 

In my own estimation—and it is not to be dismissed with scorn, 
becaus there are many thousands like myself who are fairly appreciative 
studers of all poetry as such—the poetry of Edith Sitwell, arresting 
though it is, is not at all unconditionally great. I would not feel like 
hanging out banners for it, though I do appreciate her splendid power 
over language, imagery, and feeling, and I do deeply sympathize with 
her reaching after the Light which will heal this miserable age. Let 
me put that another way. Like many, many others, I do not like 
much of modern poetry, because, frankly, I do not understand it 
satisfactorily, and have no leisure to begin to understand it. But I 
do applaud Miss Sitwell and others, when I am told in a critical analysis 
that they are trying to speak for the eternal spirit of man, or when I 
can myself guess or sense as much through my understanding of their 
less difficult poems. 

Does the reade~ experience the same exasperation as I do in reading 
a poem which the critics acclaim as great, or near great, or at least 
compelling, popular, impressive, original, contemporary, and so on? 
I begin patiently, pleasantly: I begin with the title and read slowly, 
lingeringly; I find it is not too difficult so far; I keep my eye on 
punctuation, and especially on pronouns, because they may trip you if 
you are not careful; halfway to the end I get worried and begin again, 
or somcumes go on to the end in the hope that the general impact of 
the poem will enlighten me; but always (and I have never known a 
single exception) I begin to flounder around in images and pronouns 
like a boy trying to construe the Aeneid; I readjust the meanings I had 
been led to settle on; I run into lines which I know are important, but 
I am helpless before them; the meaning has melted in my hands, and 
I shake my head in misery and anger. There goes another poem which 
I am supposed to appreciate, or I am stupid. 

This sounds very much like spite. But I sometimes wish that some 
saint would raise up Shakespeare out of the stones after the sleep of 
centuries, let him acclimatize himself to our age and idiom for a couple 
of years, send him off to study at a school of modern poetry, and then 
ask him his frank opinion of all that the eminent critics call great 
today. Do you know what he would do? He would hunt up the saint 
and brain him for having called him out of the grave into an age of 
poets and critics who are so amusingly self-congratulatory. Again, 
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spitefulness perhaps. It is indecorous to whine against the great voices 
that get themselve heard in expensive editions. The great voices come 
from the prophets of the age, and if you do not understand what 
they are saying, you ought to know enough to shut up. Or if you do 
understand, with the aid of handbooks, or a long study of all the poems 
ever written by the author, and if you are not satisfied with the poet’s 
words of prophecy and consolation, you ought to pray for broadminded- 
ness. 

Eleven years ago I was up to my eyes in Eliot. I loved him thoroughly, 
down to the meanest period at the end of a line. The enthusiasm burned 
furiously for a number of years, and I fed it with every commentary 
on the poems which I could lay my hands on. But a change began to set 
in. I found myself no closer to the real depth of Eliot after four or 
five years than I was in the beginning. Besides, the commentators 
contradicted one another. And Eliot himself was silent about his 
meanings. Except for a few poems and his plays (passim), I no longer 
had any serious interest in him, because I despaired of ever reaching 
fully what he meant. I bought his prose, and his new poems as these 
appeared, and I continued to read commentators. But all hope had 
long since died. Now he stands at the pinnacle of contemporary fame, 
and the world of modern letters goes marching past my uncompre- 
hending eyes, applauding its own perception of his genius long ago. 
Once, by dint of laborious explanation, I managed to get Prufrock across 
to a few of my students: the attempt taught me a good deal about the 
lack of human value in representative modern letters. Since that time 
I have kept pretty close to Shakespeare and poor poets of that ilk, while 
trying in my private reading to stay abreast of new appearances and 
developments. 

The modern critics would like us to find room in our lives for both 
Shakespeare and the contemporary poet. Surely, they say, one does 
not exclude the other—in fact, you need both to understand either. 
But if you spend your time trying to plough through a modern 
poet, what time is left for other things? And when you close the 
covers of the modern book, are you sure you understood what it was 
all about? And are you really satisfied with what the poet says? 

As I write this, I have on my desk the Celebration, some copies of 
Miss Sitwell’s poems, and Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. 
Tell me—which of the books do you think will make a man a better 
man? If, like many people, you haven’t too much money to spend on 
new books, would you sink a small fortune into a modern-poetry library? 
Or would you bring home books from the public library, and throw 
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away a great deal of precious time on the latest advances by the up- 
to-the-minute poets?—JoHN Durry, C.SS.R. 


HOW IS IT WITH ENGLAND 


In England Now, by Ada Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

This is a peculiar book. Its sub-title, “A Latter Day Sampler,” 
describes it all too exactly. The reader could very well let his imagination 
play over the jacket, which is a pictorial representation of elements of 
the theme, turn then to page 22, read through to the half page 24 and 
extract almost all the poetry in the book. The sampler motif is itself 
the backbone of a “Letter to Jonathan.” In England Now is then, the 
name of a book which is a poem called: “Letter to Jonathan” the 
framework of which is “A Latter Day Sampler.” 

The poet sets both the tone and monotone in her opening lines: 
“You ask, ‘How is it with you now?’/I answer you, ‘Much as you 
have read.’”” Then follows a passage to the effect that history will record 
the statistics of the times; “But who will write for men to read/the 
common lot of common men?” Whereupon the poet sets herself the 
high task of crying the times’ witness to the world, “to stand thro’ the 
yellowing centuries,” etc. The purpose of the poem is as morally exalted 
as it is non-poetic: “that men may know what men may be/and in 
a wiser spirit chart/the way of sad humanity.” The outline of what 
is to follow is thus made very clear in the beginning and what may 
be expected by way of poetry is underscored in succeeding lines: “. . .God 
helping me/I will accomplish./I will try.” The poet then tries for 
twenty trying pages. 

The sampler motif begins, then, at the bottom of page two, except 
that it is the sampler of the poet’s grandmother by way of contrast 
with what present day samplers must picture. The poet’s own sampler 
follows: first her kitchen, then her bitch, then the other rooms—‘‘the 
ceilings crack, the plaster falls.” Unfortunately, this reviewer was 
reminded (both.by comparison and contrast) of nothing so much 
as that happy little masterpiece of the lugubrious: “Life Is Tedious, 
Ain’t It?” This may seem a most unkind cut but where the latter 
piece succeeds by evoking laughter and sends the hearer happily on 
his way improvising lines, the work under consideration fails to evoke 
any reaction precisely because as a sampler it remains a sampler and 
nothing more. It is true that Mrs. Jackson stitches industriously and 
skilfully and produces a succession of two dimensional pictures— 
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pictures that are vivid, pictures that are realistic, pictures that are all 
too recognizable—pictures that leave the reader yawning. There are 
individual lines of strength and beauty such as: “. . . the hyacinth,/ 
clear Matisse pink, and tired and curled,/all beauty crowded on one 
stalk,/untroubled in a troubled world,” but one is inclined to be almost 
too grateful for them when they appear. Curiously enough the hyacinth 
(still untroubled) reappears much later when the poetry is about to 
begin. The poet appropriately recognizes what she has been doing in 
ending the reportorial section with the lines: “. . . A text so bare/is 
none who runneth but can read,” which I interpret to mean: “This is 
a text so bare that anyone who runs can read and understand it.” 

Even then the poet cannot shake herself entirely free to soar. She 
tells her readers in as many words that: “It seems I stand this hour 
apart,/. . ./and see as God sees all the day/Man’s countless millions on 
the Road—/. . . ./I see them weep; I hear them sing;/I see them stumble 
by the way.” This is all very fine for the poet—interesting if you will 
—but she cannot thereby expect her readers to weep, sing or stumble. 
Any person sensitive to the valences of words can accurately deliniate 
his own inward visions, but if some small portion of vision does not 
go into and between and above and below the words when they are 
written and come out of the words when they are read, then certainly 
poetry has not been written. Thereafter the poem begins somewhat 
to rise on a note of faith and affirmation. Some of the urgency which 
initially impelled the poet does come through; the roads are dark, the 
woods are full of hostile eyes. 

In England Now reveals Mrs. Jackson as a craftsman of high skill, 
as an undeniably sincere individual gifted with felicity of expression, 
as a poet who in failing provokes a demand for her best, for something 
very much more than a quantative display of verbal virtuosity, for 
something far beyond needlework in words.—GrorcE A. McCAuLIFF. 


SURFACE GLITTER 


Terror and Decorum: Poems 1940-1948, by Peter Viereck. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 

Peter Viereck is like a precocious small boy playing with a shiny 
modern chrome-plated lighter. The room is dark; the flare of the lighter 
casts an occasional frightening glow over some of the furniture in the 
‘room; but the relationships of these objects to each other, and the great 
spaces around them, remain hidden in darkness. Mr. Viereck’s first 
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volume of verse reveals a slyly observant eye, a fine subtlety of rhythm, 
a background of historical knowedge (he teaches at Mount Holyoke), 
an agile mind. But for all these qualities, excellent in themselves, Mr. 
Viereck turns out poetry that is a little shallow, a little thin for all 
the surface glitter. Now and again he descends—often without warn- 
ing—into light verse that would do credit to Ogden Nash: sometimes 
it is amusing parody (as in the “parable” called “Ballad of the Jolly 
Gleeman”) ; at other times Mr. Viereck attempts to follow current poetic 
fashions and slips into unconscious parody such at this: 


(It’s DOWN with the bully and DOWN with the Bad; 
But the world is more sad than can ever be said, 

For a fang that shines whitely can also shine red. 

It’s hurrah for ideas and hurrah for the Good; 

But WHAT of the killer that pants in our blood? 
Will you meet him alone in the wood?) 


His publishers, speaking from the dust-jacket, say that Mr. Viereck 
is trying “to portray men and women as a humanistic whole,” while 
“working toward a true classicism.” They see his verse as a sort of 
cross between the Elizabethans and the eighteenth century, avoiding 
the twin devils of “modern neo-classicism” and romanticism. There 
is a touch, say, of Marvel (although he was seventeenth century) in 
such lines as: 

You'll sit for eons and for eons so, 
More pure each con and more subtly mincing 


Till even a falling moonbeam’s unfelt blow 
Martyrs your forehead into unseen wincing. 


Yet only a modern could write: 
Even his sickness blesses; singers wear 
Neurosis like new roses when they sing. 
And for a would-be classicist, how heavily Mr. Viereck can fall into 
the pit of what he calls “pretentious nineteenth century romanticism!” 
What weak sentimentality there is in these lines from ‘Well Said, Old 
Mole”: 
A murderous star aims straight at where we lie. 
And we, all vulnerable and all distress, 


Have no brief shield but love and loveliness. 
Quick-let me touch your body as we die. 


An inherent weakness mars Mr. Viereck’s humanistic approach, no 
matter how strongly he talks of the “. . . harshness of the dignity of 
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souls,” no matter how fiercely he repeats that “Beauty is not the same 
as noble-browed Beautiful Souls. Its fierceness-and-decorum is too bitter 
for them and too outrageous.” His poetry is shot through with brittle 
intellectuality and with the romantic, pantheistic mysticism of “The 
Big Graveyard,” of “Eros-Thanatos,” of hands that “. . . reach out 
to drag us down below.” 

It is revealing that when Mr. Viereck speaks of God, it is in childish 
terms. In “Game Called On Account of Darkness,” he says: 


Once there was a friend. 

He watched me from the sky. 

Maybe he never lived at all. 

Maybe too much friendship made him die. 
* * 

Every time I stood upon a crossroads, 

It made me mad to feel him watch me choose. 

I’m glad there’s no more spying while I play 

Still, I’m sad he went away. 


To Mr. Viereck, the Christian dichotomy is a “spat”; in “For Two Girls 
Setting Out in Life” he says that “. . . heaven and hell are childhood 
playmates still.” “A Walk on Snow” illustrates both the best and 
the worst in Mr. Viereck’s work: there is the tinkling finger exercise of 


Star-tunes lured old tellurian lonelinesses. 
Like chord-joined notes of one sky-spanning octave, 
Orbs bent in universal tremolo. 


and the forlorn success of 


At once the gate slammed shut, the circle snapped, 
The sky was usual and broad and silent. 

A snowflake of impenetrable cold 

Fell out of sight incalculably far. 

Ring all you like, the lines are disconnected. 
Knock all you like, no one is ever home. 


Too clever a tongue, too facile a pen: strange drawbacks to the poet. 
Mr. Viereck suffers from the unbelief of the times, “sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.” Yet it is not for too-low vision of the poet’s 
art that Mr. Viereck fails; it is a craftsman who sings of the poet: 


Not words, not words in such a skull 
But rhythms, rhythms writhe and sting and crawl. 
He sings the seasons round, from bud to snow. 


And all things are because he wills them so. 


RoBERT Resor. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS—Beginning with our next issue, Volume 
XVI, Number one (March, 1949) the yearly subscription rate will 
be increased to $3.00 a year; single issues, to 50 cents. Subscriptions 
also may be renewed or entered at $5.00 for two years and $7.00 for 
three years. The two and three year rate, it must be observed, is 
available, however, only if the subscriber deals directly and through 
no intermediary with the magazine office. 

We do not believe that it is necessary to advance reasons to justify 
the increase now announced save to explain that the publisher’s Directors 
carefully considered the matter and concluded that this action was 
necessary if the magazine was to survive this period of high costs.— 
Tue Eprrors. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Detroit, Mich. 

To the Editor—Re the vote on the increase in price of SPIRIT sub- 
scription, etc., since I am renewing my subscription it must seem that 
I am in accord with it. I am not surprised that you have to increase 
the price for while there is undoubtedly much that is fine in the maga- 
zine it is not at all for the average reader. Most of your material is 
on too lofty a plane and in these days of hurry and scurry very few 
people have time to read and then digest fully something that takes 
time and study. 

Might I suggest that for just one issue of SPIRIT you publish the 
kind of thing that may be read perhaps once or twice and will give 
pleasure without having to be studied. See what kind of response you 
will get to an experiment of that kind. After all most people are average 
and the most good can be done by reaching the most people. I am 
not alone in this opinion for two of your other subscribers whose taste 
I consider above the average think the same as I do about the material 
you publish. 

I realize that it is easy to criticize and difficult to please all tastes 
in any kind of publication but when I found that my poor opinion 
was corroborated by others I felt that I might speak.—Iris SULLIVAN. 


New Orleans, La. 
To the Editor—These are strenuous days for the Little Magazines—! 
guess all days are—but I hope that SPIRIT continues to weather the 
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eternal storm. In my opinion it has made a creditable niche for itself, 
and the persistently growing bulk of its volumes may be tribute to 
the obstinacy of merit, which is in no small part an attribute of editorial 
and managerial excellence.—JoHN DmLLoN HusBAnp. 


Hartford, Conn. 

To the Editor—I am inclined to agree that there is a good deal in what 
Margery Mansfield has to say about “The Ingrown Poetry Movement” 
(SPIRIT, November, 1948), and in particular her mention of the “not 
altogether unhappy ranks of amateur poets. About the latter: I have 
had some experience with “poetry groups,” assembled and sometimes 
led by an equally amateur “leader” in whose house they generally meet. 
A member, whose poem has been read to the group, is seemingly com- 
pletely happy if a few flowerets of praise are tossed his way, unhappy 
if they are not. Because they do not really ask very much, these people 
are content with the very little—so little that the sincere poet would 
consider it nil. But from the fact that they are so easily satisfied one 
must conclude they are not agitated by that “divine discontent” which 
must be inherent in the true artist.—Boyp WRIGHT. 


SOME RARE BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Subscribers, and particularly libraries, who have sought unsuccess- 
fully to obtain certain back issues to complete their sets, will be inter- 
ested to know that a.copy of each of the following issues is available at 
Duns Scotus College Library: 


Volume I, Number 1-6—March 1934—Jan. 1935. 

Volume II, Number 1-6—March 1935—Jan. 1936. 

Volume III, Number 2, 4, 5, 6—May, Sept., Nov. 1936, Jan. 1937. 
Volume IV, Number 1-6—March 1937—Jan. 1938. 

Volume V, Number 4, 5, 6—Sept. 1938, Nov. 1938, Jan. 1939. 
Volume VI, Number 1, 6—March 1939, Jan. 1940. 

Volume VII, Number 1, 2, 3—March, May, July 1940. 

Volume VIII, Number 1, 6—March 1941, Jan. 1942. 

Volume IX, Number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—March, May, July, Sept., Nov. 1942. 
Volume X, No. 1—March 1943. 


Inquiries for such back issues should be addressed to the Rev. 
Vincent Dieckman, O.F.M., Librarian, Duns Scotus College Library, 
Redford Station, Detroit 19, Mich. 
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